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The human body in its wonderful structure and marvelous 
mechanism is expressive of the highest that in art is conceivable. 
Its study, as an entity, as a living creation, invites the profound- 
est inquiry; it embraces the whole realm of human wisdom. 
To mold the living nature, as it were, is the matchless and 
priceless privilege of the teacher. 

Three great art fields are distinguishable: that of the plastic 
art of the human body, as implied in all its developmental possi- 
bilities—in its activities; that of the cultural arts; and that of 
the representative arts. 

This view, I believe, includes all the virility and elemental 
qualities fundamental to the modern superstructure of high 
culture. 

The first, fundamental or preparatory field concerns itself 
with the physical as the basis of the psychical activities. Either, 
as power develops and matures, or both, constitutes the forces 
determining the harmonious adjustment necessary to success in 
all later endeavor. 

The portrayal, indeed, of the living art-work constitutes the 
art of arts, and represents the highest aesthetical worth. Argu- 
ments for its emphasis, when presented on approved pedagogical 
principles, cannot be denied. The quickening influences, how- 
ever, so essential to a recognition of its legitimate place and 
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bearing in education, have been slow to materialize, overshadowed 
as they have been in our time by the hue and cry of huge 
endeavor. Discrepancies in methods, consequent upon an over- 
emphasis of what constitutes the popular conception of physical 
training, as contrasted with the legitimate aspects of the work, 
are also responsible in no small measure for the hesitancy of 
even some of our most innovating educators in turning the tide 
of their solicitudes in the direction of this fundamentally 
important work. 

The general conception of an educational rationale has 
always been more or less tinged with the utilitarian hues of our 
material progress. The ideal of a product, mentally and 
physically superior in every respect, is with difficulty construed 
in terms of its proximate equivalent. The interpretation of the 
phrase, “physical, mental, and moral education,” has been singu- 
larly one-sided. Broadly construed, physical training always 
has had a rather general significance. Specifically construed, it 
has not yet been satisfactorily or fully adjudged in its initial 
import as signifying a department of education, although its 
bearing upon education has been demonstrated beyond cavil 
and doubt. 

There is as yet, it is true, no royal way to perfection. The 
inquiries bestowed upon the intellectual pursuits have not been 
focused in a like manner upon the purely physical. The sheer 


endless sources of profitable inquiry concerning the human 


organism and its adaptability, as affecting the superior qualities 
of conduct and habit, have remained more or less obscure, 
and, it may be said, despite our progress in the related sciences, 
that the present-day student is not enlightened with respect to 
his organism and its functions in a manner possible with the 
means and resources at hand. “Were it not for the marvelous 
self-adjusting and self-regulating power of the human machine,” 
it has been pertinently said, “we should utterly fail in our faith 
in progress, as determined by the tardy application of the modern 
doctrine of the human body.” 

The very gradual elimination of confusion existing between 
truth and probability, however, has lent tone to the general 
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endeavor. Not “what is,’ but “what should be,” is the 
stimulating motive of the exponent of progress. 

Physical training, as an agent in our modern development, 
has steadily advanced through the demands for its better organi- 
zation. This advance has not been in every way satisfactory, 
nor in concord with the purposes of education, whenever it 
resulted in a régime designated merely hygienic or recreative. 
It has been satisfactory whenever it reflected the needs of the 
individual, physical nature in nerve-stimulating and regulating 
work, “garbed in youthful pleasure and merriment,”’ based upon 
pedagogical principles, and governed by the laws of mind and 
body. 

Some of the methods nurtured in the schools owe their 
origin to conditions quite different from those prevailing in 
them, and are at variance with the avowed purposes of educa- 
tion. But, between the tenets of an ever-ready reasoning and 
the unsolved problems of the positive people, they serve their 
purposes in lieu of something better to displace them. 

The probing of methods under the prevailing conditions is as 
futile as the inoperative demand in some of our school systems 
that the regular teacher shall adapt himself to this branch of 
work. 

The solution of the problem of what shall be subservient to 
the most profitable results in physical training or education is 
a matter that must appeal to the professional schools, warranted 
by virtue of their determining influences in organizing well- 
equipped departments of physical training for the better guidance 
of the prospective teacher, in order that his interest in the physi- 
cal welfare of his charges may become enabled to reinforce the 
superior mental equipment demanded in our time in all lines of 
pursuit. 

It is gratifying, indeed, that the synthesis of opinion of a 
steadily growing coterie of critical educationists at present is 
gravitating toward the conviction that the most fruitful inter- 
pretation of the nature, scope, and spirit of this very interesting 
subject rests with its organization as a department of pedagogi- 
cal discipline. A desire is being urged for an evaluation of the 
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correlated factors constituting the various aims advanced for 
physical training that shall conduce to a more pronounced 
general and rational progress. The enhancement of the work is 
demanded to the end that it be made more real and vital, rather 
than appear as an artificial makeshift—as content. As a legiti- 
mate agent in actual life it should find its enhancement in most 
subjects taught in the school curriculum, and notably in the 
biological sciences. Preferences for the quasi-approved pro- 
cedures, whether hygienic, developmental, recreative, or remedial, 
are kept in abeyance pending this somewhat conservative stand. 

Experiment and inquiry have proved much to augur this 
promising distinction. The growing conception of the value of 
pedagogy and personal skill, as applied to the intellectual unity 
presented in the child’s body, for instance, must ultimately 
determine the course of true physical training, and obviate the 
vexatious uncertainties due to a lack of coherent procedure. 
The superficial notion of utilizing gymnastic instruction as a 
perfunctory means of recreation, and as an incidental expedient 
for remedial purposes, to the exclusion of its larger function in 
the curriculum, is rightfully viewed as somewhat narrow by all 
who have thought seriously of the matter. 

Not only the steadily growing significance of physical training 
in our elementary schools, but the phenomenal interest in athletics 
in our secondary schools as well, confront the authorities, who 
must determine the policy of the schools with reference to the 
order of their importance, with an interesting situation. 

Whatever the background of the underlying charm, the 
actuating motive, or the intelligence directing the respective 
activities involved in systematic physical culture and the qualities 
cultivated, the most salutary effects of this large, interesting 
subject can accrue only through a definite and comprehensive 
scheme, embodying all the factors determinative in the work— 
adaptation of physical culture to the youth of all ages. To 
become effective, such a scheme must find the teacher of the 
future indorsed for the views he holds with reference to it. This 
demand, already emphasized in many normal schools, will in 
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time insure a policy more in harmony with our interests than is 
the present athletic spirit. 

In the interim, owing to the scant ingenuity displayed in a 
dissemination of knowledge and information, conveying the 
scope of physical training, the personal element discounts the 
pedagogical. The athletic interest exceeds the interest for a 
scheme of educational merit, the discomfiture of occasional criti- 
cisms being offset by the verdict that nothing short of these prac- 
tices in a like manner can conduce to the sturdier and more 
desirable qualities developed in aspiring youth. The last resource 
in innumerable schools is had in a recourse to the seasonable in- 
and outdoor sports, admittedly the best substitutes for educative 
physical training. The principles or prerequisites of proficiency, 
as they affect the body of our school youth, are left to solve them- 
selves. The characteristic alternatives represent the extremes 
of procedure on the one hand, and stimulation to supreme effort 
on the other—the distinction claimed for purely corrective work. 

What is the function of organized gymnastics in the school? 
The function of gymnastics in the schools is to further the 
attainment of the ideal of education. This ideal may be variously 
expressed in a robust manhood of superior mental and physical 
quality and fiber, representing the qualities fundamental to an 
ideal citizenship; or, it may concern itself with the remoter 
concept of an exalted nationality, when it engenders a deep- 
rooted and fervent patriotism—a sentiment always to be trans- 
formed into a determining principle. With such an ideal as a 
motive, gymnastics represents more than a mere diversion—it 
attains a newer significance and becomes an art. “Living, act- 
ing, conceiving” form the triple chord within the child of every 
man, though the sound of this chord, now of that, and then 
again of two together, may preponderate.” 

The gymnasium, as a school of self-realization, represents a 
social institution, where the “pleasure of being strong lies in the 
fact that others around us are strong, thereby furnishing us with 
companionship and healthy competition, the fuel of life.” Under 
this conception “health becomes incidental, and not the deliberate 
object of exercise.” The ever-increasing body of scientific knowl- 
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edge concerning the formative and developmental shapes of early 
life determines the means to be employed in its preservation. 

Means, purposive in a hygienic sense alone, cannot be con- 
ducive to that interest in activity which represents the source of 
all volition, nor do they beget an atmosphere of cheerfulness. 
Gymnastics proper, on the other hand, which deal with ever 
new and interesting movement-concepts that train, not only in 
careful observation and estimation of distances and objects, and 
in the exercise of comparative judgment, and to reason in 
countless ways, and to appreciation of symmetry and form- 
beauty, but also to reason for the great perspective, the remote 
and final outcome, and to avoid the dangers of unprofitable 
deviations—such gymnastics must represent the school that 
would bring into play all the faculties. 

The gymnasium should represent the very essence of com- 
munity life. Through its work, help, play, and companionship, 
it influences and strengthens character toward the larger oppor- 
tunities of life. Jt is a place where the growing boy’s heart is 
thrilled with the power of right and robust resolution; where he 
is constantly brought into new relations; where encouragement 
bears fruit quickest and becomes most lasting; where reproof 
touches to the quick; where the varied phases of life-activity 
preclude all dry mastery; where power is developed to think and 
reflect, to execute and originate, not through direction alone, 
but also through exercise; “where order and propriety go hand 
in hand; where wilfulness is restrained, energy stored, and 
skill developed.” So regarded, the gymnasium represents a 
correlation of factors emphasizing to the fullest all conduct. 

Can the aspects of this training become realized in a scheme 
of school gymnastics? Thought and action be so adjusted, and 
motive so instilled, as to enhance interest in physical education? 

Can there be any question as to who should assume responsi- 
bility in the espousal of this tremendous factor in our school life? 














FORMS OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION BEST ADAPTED 
TO CITY CHILDREN? 


CHARLES H. KEYES 
Supervisor of South District Public Schools, Hartford, Conn. 


The traditional subjects of the school curriculum aim to train 
the child through exercises the perception basis of which is either 
visual or auditory, or both. The child’s seeing and hearing 
alone condition all his learning within the scope of the time- 
honored subjects. But manual training aims at the development 
of the individual through the introduction of experiences based 
on other sense-perceptions than those of sight and hearing. Touch 
and muscular resistance are called into play because they furnish, 
independently and in conjunction with the other sense-avenues, 
experiences which react in the development of nervous centers 
and forces otherwise left practically impotent so far as the train- 
ing of the schools is concerned. In deciding what forms of 
manual training are especially valuable for the child of any de- 
termined environment, certain governing principles must be kept 
clearly in mind. 

1. This training must develop capacity which is a new, addi- 
tional, positive contribution to the child’s unconscious endeavor at 
self-realization, and the school’s conscious endeavor to transform 
his possibilites into powers. 

2. This training should furnish him experience which en- 
larges his capacity to adapt himself more easily and efficiently to 
his life-work and environment when school days are finished. He 
should begin to learn as a boy things he must do as a man. 

3. This training should not neglect to furnish him some ex- 
periences lying entirely outside the field of his prospective life- 
activity, and especially some of that class of experiences which 
will enable him to understand and sympathize with the endeavor 
and aim of large groups of his fellow-men whose surroundings 


1 Address before the Department of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tional Association, Louisville, Ky., March 1, 1906. 
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and occupations are decidedly unlike his own. He should begin 
to get the view-point as a boy of a position he will not occupy 
as a man, but which will be occupied by thousands of his fellow- 
men with whom the good of the commonwealth and the nation 
demands that he shall have intelligent sympathy. 

4. This training is the resultant of exercises in which the 
pupil is making high endeavors at self-expression. He is writ- 
ing himself into the drawing or the model he constructs. His 
ideals of strength, utility, beauty, and honesty are modeled in 
the clay, cut and carved in the wood, bent and forged in the iron, 
braided and woven into the raffia and reeds which he manipulates. 

With these principles in mind, and a recognition of the fact 
that the immediate direction of the manual-training work of the 
great majority of city children must be in the hands of the regular 
grade teacher, we may proceed to make some specific answers to 
the question: What forms of industrial training are best suited 
to the child of any determined environment? 

Obedience to the first and fourth of these principles will elim- 
inate some of the common forms of manual training frequently 
used as pedagogical soothing syrup, under the name of “busy 
work,” in many primary schools. It will do away with much of 
the work on hard and fast models in which the pupil has little 
or no choice or initiative, and which admit of only a compara- 
tively low order of self-expression. 

So far as the life of any particular city or class of cities is 
distinctive, its conditions must guide us in applying the second 
and third principles, which chiefly determine the forms proposed 
for our discussion. 

Recognition of the principle that in manual training and in- 
dustrial education the pupil should be taught to know and do, as 
a boy, things which he will have to do as a man is now wide- 
spread. We have ceased to apologize for any special form of 
manual training having educational value, because it gives a 
boy the skill of a craft in which he may later earn his living. 
We are no longer ashamed to acknowledge that many of our 
pupils are taught in our schools the very art or arts whose exer- 
cise in the business world gives them their support. This con- 
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clusion is the only justification for the large place that cooking 
and sewing have long enjoyed in the schools of our most pro- 
gressive cities. Call it trade-school work, if you will; but re- 
member that all our girls must be trained for the vocation of 
homemaker, and be skilled either in practicing these two arts 
or in the direction, supervision, and training of others, in their 
exercise. 

I may probably best indicate by illustration what I deem to 
be wise operation of the law that the special character of the 
business life of a city should affect the forms of industrial educa- 
tion in its schools. My own city (Hartford) is known through- 
out the business world as a banking, insurance, and manufactur- 
ing center. We employ thousands of clerks, accountants, copy- 
ists, bookkeepers, typists, and stenographers in these offices of 
our banks, insurance companies, and factories. The factories are 
devoted largely to the production of high-grade metal manu- 
factures. Our guns and automobiles, our tires and bicycles, our 
typewriters and automatic machinery go into every quarter of 
the world where efficiency is prized. In their production we em- 
ploy thousands of machinists, pattern-makers, draftsmen, smiths, 
and other high-grade mechanics. The ranks of all these must be 
annually recruited from the boys trained in our public schools. 

We recognize, accordingly, that penmanship has in our schools 
a place which it is not generally accorded or entitled to in many 
other cities. We deliberately teach it as an important manual art 
all through the nine grades of the grammar schools and in the 
high school as well. Similarly, work in wood and iron is begun 
as low as the fifth grade of the grammar schools and carried 
through the high school. Drawing and designing begin in the 
kindergarten and are available through every year to the end of 
the high-school course. Typewriting, stenography, and book- 
keeping are taught in our high school. Our work in pattern- 
making, mechanical drawing, and machine-shop practice is more 
extended than might be justified in a city of different commercial 
life. Our evening high school has not hesitated to undertake 
the training in its shops and drafting-rooms of ambitious young 
men from the factories. Without conscious formulation of the 
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doctrine that the schools of the community should teach whatever 
the business of the community demands in a large way, we have 
accepted it in our practice. 

3ecause of recognition of the principle that every man’s voca- 
tion, as well as his location, puts limitations upon his life and 
thought, we have always deemed it necessary to teach pupils 
many things in history, literature, and language largely for the 
purpose of enabling them to understand people far removed from 
them in time or territory. We know the moral value of the sug- 
gestion, “Put yourself in his place;’’ but we have not fully learned 
that due appreciation of the dignity of manual labor, and its 
possible intelligence and self-respect, cannot be gained without 
doing this in some practical way. No amount of reading and 
study will do this for most of us as efficiently as a little experi- 
ence with the life-work of the class we would understand. How 
else can we account for the general attitude of the public toward 
manual and industrial education? We hear enough of its virtue, 
we read enough of the value of its contribution to the efficiency 
of the social and political life. But so long as only the neglected 
negro, the abused Indian, and the inmates of our reformatories 
and penitentiaries are made its chief beneficiaries, how can we 
avoid the conclusion that it is not truly understood ? 

Now, no one will deny that it is highly important that the city 
boy, who as a man is to live in the city, help form public opinion 
of the city, and express that in his vote, should have a sympa- 
thetic interest in the work of the farmer, the horticulturist, and 
the gardener. The good of the commonwealth demands it. In 
my own state the gravest hindrance to progress in helpful legis- 
lation for both city and country is mutual misunderstanding of 
the city view-point and the country view-point. We in the city 
think the shortcoming and the duty of our farmer fellow-citizen 
are manifest; but it is not our duty to give our children, not only 
tuition, but also industrial experience that shall make it easier for 
them to co-operate more intelligently and sympathetically with 
the great agricultural class? 

And not alone in manufacturing states like Connecticut, but 
indeed throughout the Union, the city children need this opportun- 
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ity to gain at least an elementary acquaintance with the life-en- 
deavor of the great farming class. The best place to train our 
city boys and girls to this open-eyed and open-hearted co-opera- 
tion with the millions of their farmer fellow-citizens is in the 
school garden. The school garden as an institution has, of 
course, large value as a nature-study laboratory. It may also 
prove a solution of the vexed problem lying between too many 
hours in school and too many hours on the street. But its chief 
value lies in the fact that it gives through its experience the 
moral and intellectual sympathy which I have urged is so needed 
in the civic and political life. 

It may be urged that the garden on any adequate scale is not 
available in the city. It is not and will not be in the city on the 
day in which we do not insist on the minimum land interests of 
children. No man would undertake to rear a score of good Ken- 
tucky colts without ample grounds in which they might get their 
play and their training. To limit these would be to insure fail- 
ure with the noblest quadruped the world has produced. But 
dozens of communities are essaying to rear a thousand American 
boys and train them on a school site but little larger than the 
building—a school site covered with a brick house, a concrete 
walk, and the grave of man-making play, above which rises the 
mournful epitaph, “Keep off the grass.” Have we not reached 
the time when we know that blooming girls and bouncing boys 
are worth more than springing grass and budding bush? When- 
ever and wherever the physical rights of our youth are properly 
understood by the managers of our schools, we can trust the so- 
lution of the land question to the American father whose prayer 
today is still that of the Grecian hero before the walls of Troy: 
“May this, my son, be greater than his father.” 

Again let me illustrate by the example with which I came to 
be most familiar, and which involved all the type difficulties be- 
setting the development of a city school garden. The Wads- 
worth Street School—the central school of the system for which 
I am responsible—is situated in the heart of a thickly populated 
district of our city. To it eighteen hundred boys and girls went 


daily. The unoccupied portions of the site were barely ade- 
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quate to the play purposes of the school. The proper appeal 
to the school committee in the name of the open-air rights of 
the children resulted in the purchase of the needed land con- 
tiguous to the school site. All was uninclosed, and to the com- 
mittee it seemed desirable to keep open to the public certain 
walks through the property by which thousands of citizens daily 
traveled to and from their homes. The land secured was enough 
to furnish garden opportunity for from three to four hundred 
children in one year. It seemed desirable to them to give the 
garden opportunity to the children of the youngest grades. The 
first year the gardens were given up exclusively to the children 
of six kindergartens, under the leadership of an enthusiastic 
kindergarten supervisor of limitless industry. Nearly all of the 
kindergartners and the great mass of their children caught the 
spirit of the work, and the gardens were a great success. The 
boys and girls of the neighborhood, without any invitation, took 
on themselves, out of school hours and during vacation, the duty 
of protecting them from trespassers and marauders. Remember 
that the whole tract was unfenced, and that from 5 Pp. M. to 6 A.M. 
no teacher or school official, not even a janitor, was on the 
premises. The morals of young and old in the neighborhood 
were equal to withstanding all, or nearly all, temptation. Re- 
member, too, that there were scores of children living within a 
few blocks of this garden who were pupils in private schools, 
and had possibly never attended public schools. Bear in mind, 
further, that there was no special police protection given to this 
block more than to any others in the vicinity. When the 
watermelons approached maturity, and before the frost was on 
the pumpkins, the watering of some juvenile mouths and the 
longing for Jack-o'-lanterns became too powerful, and we lost 
a good portion of these two crops. Otherwise flowers and vege- 
tables were practically unmolested. 

The next season four first primary grades were added to the 
garden squad. Their teachers brought added enthusiasm, 
energy, and thoughtful consideration to the managing and di- 
recting forces. We were fortunate in having in these depart- 
ments teachers able to take up new problems intelligently, and 
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ready to follow them up persistently. The gardens were now a 
pronounced success. The work was practically all done by the 
children and their teachers. The highly efficient teacher or 
kindergartner could be picked out as readily in the garden as in 
the school. We had answered the question: Are the school 
hours too long for the primary children? Too long always for 
the wrong kind of work; never too long in the school that has 
the intelligence to recognize, the courage to stand for, and the 
freedom to serve the true interests of the growing child. 

Other cities of varying industrial life and environment may 
furnish varying specifications in their answer to the question 
we have discussed. The principles which we have endeavored 
to enunciate must, however, be followed by all. The best forms 
of industrial education for the children of any given city must 
result in the development of power not adequately developed in 
the traditional curriculum, must train for industrial efficiency 
in the city, and must give sympathetic understanding and re- 
spect for the life-work of the millions in the country. 



































WEAKNESSES IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN 
OUR COMMON SCHOOLS 


JEAN SHERWOOD RANKIN 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The phrasing of this subject hints at an actual condition, not 
at mere theory; for we are facing a universal complaint, more 
serious in nature than any before laid at the door of the common 
schools. The colleges, of course, blame the secondary schools; 
the secondary schools in turn point to the grades; the grade 
teacher, already round-shouldered with the burdens heaped upon 
her, points to the home, to the street, or to the playground, and 
wearily asks: ‘How can I overcome in a few short hours the 
tremendous momentum toward faulty speech acquired before 
pupils reach my hands?” 

Widely different sets of causes have co-operated to induce 
the prevailing lamentable failure in English instruction which 
has recently driven college after college to rule that entrance 
examinations shall hereafter be required in the very elements of 
English. 

These causes of failure are either (1) external to the school 
itself, and in nature more or less permanent; or (2) due to 
causes within the school system, and not in nature permanent. 

The first great cause is external to the schools, and is found 
in the heterogeneous character of our swarming emigrant popu- 
lation. In public-school buildings Armenian and Russian children 
touch elbows with Italians and Bohemians; while Germans, 
Scandinavians, and Poles are equally in evidence. This mixed 
foreign population forces upon the schools a wholly new problem, 
so far as language and literature are concerned, which problem 
is, however, scarcely yet recognized. In fact, there is a general 
purblind indifference to this most significant feature of the 
twentieth-century American schoolroom. However, the teach- 
ing of English to foreigners during the first two school years 
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is a striking feature in New York City’s new course of study; 
and, where New York leads, others will soon follow. 

A second primary cause for poor work in English is but 
partly external to the school system. This is the survival in 
home and in school of an ancient false tradition as to the culture 
value of a knowledge of technical grammar. All worthy authori- 
ties now agree that grammar the science, while of considerable 
disciplinary value, yet has little, if any, effect upon speech the 
art; nevertheless the old tradition dies hard. That it is, however, 
moribund no one will venture to deny who knows whither the 
tide of educational opinion has been setting for the past several 
years. I quote from the annual report of the state inspector of 
graded schools for Minnesota for the school year ending July, 
IQOI: 

Technical grammar is still begun too early in many schools. In fact, the 
poorer the school, the earlier grammar is taken up. Very poor schools almost 
invariably put a textbook in grammar into the sixth grade. The worst 
feature of this sort of teaching is that it makes what might be a very useful 
and even entertaining study a task which children disiike and misunderstand. 
The reason that teachers put technical grammar into the sixth grade is 


generally because they have not the originality to interest a class in intelligent 
composition or language work. 


Very significant is the fact that several normal schools have 
recently adopted a new course of study deferring all technical 
grammar until the eighth grade. In this common-sense pro- 
cedure these schools are only a little behind several Minnesota 
graded schools, which are courageous pioneers in the cause of 
better teaching of English. Assuredly the time is near at hand 
when reputable schools will no longer teach “baby grammar” in 
grades below the eighth. 

The third primary cause for the general weakness in English 
work results directly from the second just stated. It is strictly 
an internal cause which may be remedied, and is this: Grade 
teachers, almost without exception, have not themselves been 
prepared to teach language as art. Looking at the study of 
English as science, they have constantly smothered in their pupils 
germs of linguistic and literary power. Blue-glass grammatical 
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spectacles have colored their entire horizon, and, teaching indigo 
grammar for the sake of indigo grammar, they have not been 
able to perceive the rose-colored skies over literary fields. 

Let us face these causes singly, and consider where lies the 
responsibility for present conditions, and where the remedy which 
public, college, and press are all vehemently demanding. 

Primarily, without doubt, the chief blame must be laid at the 
doors of our normal schools. As a prominent normal-school 
president truly remarks: ‘The difficulty here, and I presume in 
many schools, is the fact that our grammar teachers are wedded 
to the old technical system, and it is hard to make a change.” 
As soon as our normal schools send out teachers prepared to give 
intelligent training in living English, just so soon will the general 
linguistic consciousness be quickened. 

Obviously, we cannot hope that the foreign element in our 
schools will soon be less. On the contrary, it may be even greater 
in proportion than it is at present. For the increasing number 
of excellent private schools proves that the American parent who 
can afford it will quite probably place his children where they can 
have the benefit of personal supervision in small classes, in which 
their progress is not inevitably slowed down to that of the weakest 
feet. Whether or not private schools shall continue to increase 
will depend somewhat, no doubt, upon the efficiency of the public 
schools in giving elementary English training. 

These two last-named causes of weakness in English teaching 
are interdependent and can hardly be separated. Reduced to 
their lowest terms, they may be formulated simply thus: 
ineffective methods, accepted for use because of tradition, or 
because laid down in textbooks and courses of study by supposed 
authorities. 

Before considering the inadequacy of present popular 
language “methods,” as means to the general end of education, 
let us inquire: Precisely what are the specific ends in view in 
so-called “language” teaching? But let us first of all steer clear 
of that common error which fails to distinguish between all- 
important final ends and the prerequisite means to those ends. 
We shall then admit at once that spelling, penmanship, and even 
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reading itself, are not absolutely essential elements in a good com- 
mand of language. For the great epics lived by word of mouth 
for centuries; the man born without arms may become a linguist 
skilled in a score of tongues; and hence the tedious writing and 
rewriting of what a child already knows is not only non-essential 
to his linguistic proficiency, but also, indeed, a serious handicap 
in the effort to gain this. 

Can we not agree upon the following outline? 
§ (1) Command of language in oral speech 
1 (2) Command of language in written speech 
{ (3) Literary appreciation 
) (4) Character-growth through absorption of ideals 


Results sought in { Direct 
modern “lan- 
guage work”’ Indirect 


Doubtless not all teachers would admit that the last two 
aims are indirect. For example, Mr. Percival Chubb, of New 
York City, principal of the high-school department of the Ethical 
Culture Schools, which were founded by Dr. Felix Adler, would 
magnify these as most important of all, and I heartily indorse 
his position ; but as a concession to the extremest utilitarian stand- 
point we may grant that command of oral and command of 
written speech are the sole direct aims of the language teacher. 
This granted, what elements shall we call absolutely essential as 
prerequisites to the obtaining full command over one’s mother- 
tongue? I conceive them to be these: 

(1) a wide vocabulary, so well possessed as to 
be promptly available; that is, a supply 
of words for the sake of expression, be- 
cause words are the sole tools of thought 


‘in oral ( 

The prerequisites speech 
io CoN a8 (2) an idiomatic and easy sentence-habit 

in written ( (1) and (2) as above plus (3) the mechanics 
speech of reading, spelling, and penmanship 


language are 


If it be granted that a command of oral English speech is 
the single, most important, educational desideratum to English- 
speaking individuals, the question at once arises: How can 
this be most swiftly and thoroughly acquired? Common-sense 
as well as authority answers: By emphusizing oral language 
work, and by remembering that spelling and penmanship per- 
tain solely to the less important division of linguistic attain- 
ment. Oddly enough, the fact seems to be constantly for- 
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gotten that composition belongs to oral language quite as much 
as to written. Mr. Chubb holds negatively that neglect of ear- 
training in oral work is one potent cause of poor results. He 
says truly: “It is the ear, and not the script or print, that is the 
first, as it is the final, arbiter and nurse of all lovely speech and 
song.” } 

He lists the following also as causes of the prevailing unsatis- 
factory results in English: (1) Too much written work is asked 
for; (2) this is too labored, as we press for an excellence in 
form not to be expected from the young; (3) the compositions 
are too long; (4) wrong topics are chosen, depriving the work 
of reality and interest to the child.” 

I am glad to quote Mr. Chubb because his general treatment 
of this subject is so rational and satisfactory, especially as a 
provision for American-born children from homes of culture 
who are destined to enter the high school. 

It can hardly be denied (1) that many teachers have expected 
the language period to atone for all defects in the work of the 
three periods given respectively to reading, to writing, and to 
spelling; (2) that much of the time given ostensibly to “language” 
is in fact either “busy”? work—which very name is a pedagogical 
contradiction—or else belongs in some other period; (3) that 
the language lesson often becomes a catch-basin for the unfit and 
the impractical. Here in wildest disorder may be found an 
unorganized mass made up from disconnected bits of geography, 
physical geography, zodlogy, physiology, botany, astronomy, 
Greek, Roman, German, or Norse myths, biography, drawing, 
art-history, bird-study, ethics, spelling, diacritics, kindergarten 
platitudes, and grammatical science. 

[I assert with all the positivism at my command that the fol- 
lowing prevalent methods have no place whatever in a rational 
scheme of language lessons : 

1. Desecration of literature through so-called “reproduction.” 

2. Unpedagogical puzzle-and-guess work under the form of 
“blank filling.” 


1The Teaching of English, p. 24. *Ibid., p. 106. 
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3. The learning of diacritics which indorses single diction- 
aries; because this never yet taught, nor ever will teach, English 
pronunciation. 

4. Composition for the sake of practice in spelling and pen- 
manship. 

5. Dictation lessons which are planned neither as knowl- 
edge tests nor to train the eye in observation—these being the 
legitimate aims of the dictation as method, and, hence, adapting 
it chiefly to the spelling and writing periods. 

6. Information lessons about birds, pictures, artists, astron- 
omy, history, geography, natural products, manufactured objects 
—or anything else under the sun, save only language for the 
sake of language and literature for the sake of literature. 

7. Any method, and every method, which fails to utilize 
that most powerful possible element in all educational gains, the 
child’s own ambition and desire to excel. 

I am glad to note that Mr. Chubb has condemned at length 
that least excusable of all bad methods called “the reproduction,” 
and that he declares strongly against the evils of basing written 
work upon the literature which is being studied. This vicious 
popular method becomes wholly absurd when one realizes that 
the best (that is, the most literal) reproduction is the worst 
(because the least original) Janguage cxercise. For the verbal 
parroting of fine phrases shows neither originality nor power of 
thought; and under this monstrous method pupils of genuine 
literary ability quite often make the poorest showing, because 
lacking the spur of original and spontaneous interest. 

That many children excel in writing “reproductions” we all 
know. That this implies a certain sort of skill no one will deny. 
But it is the same sort of skill which in other fields of meretricious 
endeavor wastes endless hours in fashioning paper flowers and 
wax fruits, “so true to life that you can hardly tell they are not 
real.”” Here lies the test of all art: it must be creative, not 
imitative. That prince of imitators, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
by just so much failed to be a genuine artist—so a recent noted 
critic justly remarks; for he gives us, in fact, not chiefly himself 
as original genius, but a succession of different writers whose 
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personality he has successively and successfully copied. Let us 
away with Mrs. Jarley’s wax works the moment they attempt 
to deceive the public by claiming to rank as fine art. Let us also 
away with that reproduction of literature which gives us only 
the paper flowers and wax fruit of literary art. Can it be that 
we prefer wax fruit and paper flowers to wild strawberries and 
nature’s uncultivated meadow flowers? Then so much the worse 
for us and for the false ideals grown out of our wrong system 
of training. 

No one, of course, will confound written lessons, or knowl- 
edge tests, with the well-known method here referred to. Nor 
does my condemnation include such work as the outlining of 
plots, the making of written abstracts, the oral and the written 
summary, all of which may fill a useful place in grammar-grade 
work. What must be abolished is the fad, so dangerously easy 
for the teacher, but often entailing cruel nervous strain upon the 
child, which stupidly and wickedly in the name of “teaching” 
permits the cheap folly called “reproduction.”’ I am not sure, 
indeed, but that a society for prevention of cruelty to human 
animals might well forbid the excessive amount of writing which 
this method entails upon pupils in the grades. While written 
composition should increase in amount gradually from the lower 
grades to the higher, still at no time should it equal or even 
approximate in amount the oral work required; and yet under 
present methods the frequent order, “Reproduce the story,” 
means usually that oral work is wholly neglected. 

Should you inquire how much I include under the term 
“information lessons,” I reply: All the dilute science of every 
sort commonly found as padding in the “language” texts of the 
day. These subjects include among others the following: the 
sun, the moon, stars, waves, tides, air, clouds, ice, snow, frost 
(and Jack Frost), hail, fog; coral, coal, the peanut and other 
nuts, fruits of all sorts, pepper and salt, cotton, sugar, flax, silk, 
linen, wool, the clock, the mill-wheel, flour, bread, yeast; moths, 
ants, katydids, grasshoppers, squirrels, earthworms, butterflies, 
the dog. the horse, the cow, the duck, the hen, sheep, farm life; 
George Washington, Christopher Columbus, Murillo, Millet, Van 
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Dyck, and other artists; cheap woodcuts of all sorts; Ceres, 
Apollo, Mercury, the Wanderings of Ulysses, and myths of all 
the earth. 

These subjects, and others of similar character, have wasted 
time enough in most American schools to allow the teaching of 
a foreign language. While their ostensible defense is always 
the “provision of suitable topics for conversation and for written 
lessons,” in point of fact they neither furnish accurate science 
nor inspire interest leading to good language work. They are 
not lessons in language, nor in literature, nor even about language. 
They are usually mere crumbs from the loaf of natural science, 
and stale crumbs at that. 

As corrective to the poor practices everywhere carried on in 
the name of language study, I suggest that teachers no longer 
accept cut and dried lessons and courses of study, but that they 
challenge their every daily recitation with these questions: 
(1) Exactly what is this lesson intended to accomplish? (2) Is 
it adequate to that end? (3) Is it a means to a larger end, or is 
it an ultimate aim in itself? (4) Will it insure definite language 
gains, or is it merely an information lesson? (5) Is it articu- 
lated with the live flesh and blood of idiomatic English, or is it 
but the rattling dry bones of a fleshless grammatical skeleton? 
(6) Precisely what is to be my own method in using it? 

To be sure, information is not necessarily excluded from 
legitimate literary language material, but early lessons looking 
toward language as art may well deal largely with linguistic 
subjects, especially with words, their meaning, and their right 
use. Hence, special instruction in English, looking toward 
vocabulary gains, must become a marked feature in primary 
grades. This is absolutely indispensable where there is a foreign 
population, and its omission is as extravagant financially as sinful 
morally. How to give such training is not a difficult question 
when the need is once recognized: (1) Reading, both oral and 
silent, must increase in amount; (2) attention to concrete objects 
and their names must have definite place; (3) the reading and 
telling of stories by teachers to pupils must be considered as 
necessary as the children’s own reading—this last because we now 
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recognize that the child who is read aloud to at home receives an 
ear-training in English which is even more imperatively needed 
by the foreign child; (4) oral story-telling by pupils must 
become a strong and prominent feature. 

Obviously, the primary teacher will need time for all this, 
and to that end we shall gladly excuse her from much of the 
work now required at her hands, asking only that the linguistic 
sense of her pupils shall be quickened. In particular, she shall 
be excused from most of those senseless memory tests which, 
under the name of “examinations,” are supposed to inspire her 
to “keep up,” but which tend instead to drag her down mentally, 
morally, and physically. 

For the grade teacher of today is a typical jack-of-all-trades. 
She is expected to be a specialist in reading, penmanship, arith- 
metic, geography, history, basketry, rug-weaving, drawing, 
water-color work, clay-modeling, music, physical culture, psy- 
chology, and in some states agriculture. On top of all this we 
are now demanding that she be literary. But human flesh and 
blood cannot much longer endure so tremendous a burden, and 
the strongest back will break under the last straw. Moreover, 
folly such as this cannot continue in an age of progress whose 
keynote is specialisation. In the better day near at hand grade 
teachers will have one, two, or at most three subjects to teach, 
and they will do their work with the enthusiasm of the specialist, 
not with the dragging weariness of the general drudge. No 
longer exhausted and hopeless, they shall at last do “all with the 
joy of the worker” whose individuality is respected, whose power 
of initiative shall have scope, whose originality is recognized and 
rewarded, and whose labor is ranked as a worthy product of art. 

















THE EXAMINATION OF THE EYES OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


JOHN C. EBERHARDT 
Optometrist, Dayton, O. 


The development of the mental faculties depends largely, if 
not entirely, upon the functions of perception, and these should 
therefore receive critical attention during childhood. Professor 
Tait, of the University of Edinburgh, Scotland, in his treatise on 
Light, says: “All our other senses together, except under very 
special conditions, do not give us one tithe of the information 
obtained at a single glance, and sight is also that one of our senses 
which we are able most effectively and extensively to assist by 
proper apparatus.” 

The phonograph, reproducing the falsely pitched voice and 
nerve-racking discords of a distempered piano, graphically dem- 
onstrates the undulatory theory of sound; nor can we criticize 
the faithful reproduction of these sound photographs. 

Sight is purely a mental phenomenon, for the image of ex- 
ternal objects reflected upon the inner wall of the eye is trans- 
mitted over the million nerve-fibers composing this wall to the 
innermost recesses of the brain, where consciousness of vision is 
born, and where also, phonograph-like, mental impressions are 
recorded, which, even after the lapse of years, will enable the 
mind’s eye to pass in review that which caused them. 

In the phonographs we know the accuracy of construction and 
delicacy of adjustment essential to its satisfactory operation. 
We should certainly be equally critical in dealing with that 
choicest of possessions—the eye. 

Environment largely influences the mind for good or evil. 
The deformed eye, therefore, which constantly transmits to the 
brain distorted images must undoubtedly have a demoralizing 
influence upon the mentality. That this is true is evidenced by 
the statistics of our reformatories, homes for the feeble-minded, 
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inebriate retreats, and insane asylums, showing, as they invari- 
ably do, large percentages of visual defects in the inmates. 


Medical Society, recently urged that municipalities take up the 
investigation of the eyes of school children, emphasizing the fact 
that alarmingly large percentages of backward and feeble-minded 
children examined had been found to be afflicted with deformities 
of the eyes, impairing vision, all of whom evidenced marked im- 
provement, mentally and physically, when defects of sight had 
been corrected. 


gations conducted by Dr. Theodore Gelpe of Vienna, in which 
he states that 72 per cent. of feeble-minded children examined 
had been found possessed of extremely defective eyes, largely of 
a congenital character, capable of marked improvement by 
properly adapted glasses. 


New York City, reports that, out of 7,166 pupils examined, 33 
per cent. were found to have defective sight; whereas in Phila- 
delphia the health board recently recommended that the authori- 
ties provide funds for supplying suitable examinations and 
glasses to the large numbers of poor school children in need of 
them. 


formity or subdevelopment of one eye, which, owing to the re- 
sultant low vision, and consequent non-use, leads either to its 
total loss, a condition of cross-eye, or the various phases of nerve- 
suffering and mental degeneration referred to. 


nature sends to each function blood and nerve supply, not only 
for the purpose of enabling it to perform its work, but also to 
contribute to its growth. If, therefore, owing to a deformity or 
faulty development, an excessive activity is involved, a corre- 
spondingly excessive expenditure of nutrition and energy will 
result, depleting the part and interfering with its development. 


and feasible means be provided by which these cass can be dis- 








Allen Greenwood, M.D., in an address before the Boston 


The Medical Review of Reviews quotes the results of investi- 


Dr. John J. Cronin, chief of division of school inspectors of 


One of the frequently encountered defects is a marked de- 


During childhood, when development is as yet incomplete, 


The question presenting itself is, therefore: Can an effective 
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covered? It has been found impracticable to accomplish this by 
means of specialists, as the task, owing to the large numbers in- 
volved, is a difficult, if not an impossible, one. Several years ago 
the speaker suggested a plan which, if carried into effect, would 
result in the discovery of at least many such afflicted pupils. 

For this purpose the regular wall test-chart is used. As many 
pupils as possible are seated in two rows facing the wall, and 
about twenty feet away. The rest of the pupils leave the room. 
Each of these pupils is provided with a sheet of paper on which 
to write his name. 

The pupils are now required to cover one eye with a handker- 
chief (or strips of muslin can be used), the teacher displays the 
test-chart on the wall, and the pupils are instructed to copy the 
test-letters thereon, holding up their hands when completed.: 
Some will accomplish this task quickly, while others will hesitate 
and after considerable effort abandon the attempt. (The teacher 
can here obtain considerable information of their acuteness of 
vision.) When sufficient time has been allowed, the chart is re- 
moved, and the pupils are required to cover the other eye, when 
the reverse side of the chart, containing other letters, is displayed 
and copied in a similar manner. These papers will at once indi- 
cate the acuteness and accuracy of vision of each eye, those show- 
ing unsatisfactory results being later again submitted to the test. 

Where one or the other eye is very deficient, the result will at 
once indicate it, and parents may be notified. The principal should 
always have this chart at hand for the purpose of investigating 
the eyes of the dull, non-studious, unruly, or truant scholar, which 
may frequently furnish evidence of inestimable value. 

Experience has demonstrated that marked deformities of the 
eye are usually due to malformations of the skull, which the 
analytical observer readily learns to recognize; whereas those 
pupils having deeply wrinkled foreheads, or those complaining 
of periodical headaches, should always be suspected as being 
possessed of eye-defects, and be subjected to examination. 

The following cases are typical and demonstrate possibilities. 
Two years ago a boy, thirteen years of age, was brought to me. 
His vision was stated to be satisfactory, but nerve disturbances, 
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which had evidenced themselves since the first school year, had 
gradually become more marked, until they had developed into a 
well-defined condition of epilepsy, the boy having had several 
attacks of falling fits monthly. He had been under treatment for 
four years, without relief, whereas recently attacks had become 
more severe, and frequent. Examination revealed an extreme 
distortion of the left eyeball, with the vision in this eye very im- 
perfect and accomplished at the cost of great strain, leading to 
acute headaches, if the eyes were used for any length of time. 
The correction of the defect by the requisite glass, and the enforced 
activity of the defective eye, gradually, not only brought 
vision in this eye up to the normal, but also contributed to such 
an extent to improved physical conditions that for the past eigh- 
teen months he has attended school regularly, which he had not 
been able to do for several years prior to this time, and the nerve 
disturbances have entirely disappeared, the boy not having had 
an attack in over a year. and his school percentage showing a 
marked advance. 

The second case was that of a boy of twelve brought to me 
by one of our principals. He was the son of extremely poor 
parents, who ridiculed the idea of glasses. He was given to 
truancy, was difficult to control, was non-studious, and appar- 
ently was mentally deficient. The correction of an extreme 
anatomical deformity of both eyeballs by suitable glasses not only 
developed vision where he had been to all intents blind, so far as 
objects beyond ten feet were concerned, but also thwarted vicious 
tendencies, and he became fond of his studies, as was evidenced 
by the marked change in his percentages. He is now working 
after school hours, and his employers commend him and are in- 
terested in him, and I am firmly convinced that the boy’s future 
has been largly influenced for good. 

The third case was that of a young girl, aged sixteen, who, 
since her eighth year had suffered from periodical attacks of 
headache, which in recent years had been accompanied by diges- 
tive disturbances, evidencing themselves by acute nausea, which 
had defied medical treatment. An examination revealed the fact 
that, while the left eye was normal, the right was so defective in 
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formation that well-defined visign was an impossibility. Upon 
being questioned, she insisted that her vision was perfect, since she 
was able to see test-letters both on the wall-chart and at reading 
distance. Upon being requested to hold her hand over her left 
eye, she for the first time realized that she had no vision in the 
right beyond the ability to perceive light. With the proper glass 
before this eye she could with difficulty vaguely discern letters 
one-half inch in size, when brought to within six inches of the 
eye, and these for only a minute, when they became blurred and 
then faded away. Why? Because, owing to the existing de- 
formity, and consequent non-use, the visual functions in this eye 
had not devoloped. Spectacles containing an opaque ‘glass be- 
fore the normal eye, and the corrective lens before the deformed 
eye, were prescribed for exercise use. By this means the dormant 
eye was forced into activity for short periods at first, as exhaus- 
tion speedily evidenced itself. After the first week improvement 
was marked, and the eye could now read headlines in the paper for 
ten minutes. At the end of the second month the eye was able to 
read regular newspaper print for half an hour. At this time 
clear glass was placed before the good eye, and glasses have since 
been worn constantly. Recent examinations reveal the vision to 
be normal in the deformed eye through the corrective lens; but, 
what is most significant, headaches, nerve and stomach disturb- 
ances have disappeared, and the general health is vastly improved. 

This case would have been discovered instantly by the test 
suggested, because the girl could not see even the largest letters 
on the test-chart with the defective eye, whereas a study of facial 
proportions at once revealed a marked distortion of the right side 
of the face, due to a cranial deformity. 

Can we contemplate these possibilities unmoved? How many 
children may be struggling on under your very eyes, condemned 
to live within a circumscribed mental as well as visual horizon. 
to whom science might give invaluable service, were it but 
appealed to? 

Cultivate the ability to read aright the hieroglyphics graven 
by suffering upon the faces of the young. Note the faulty posi- 
tion assumed by some students, the extreme tilting to one side 
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of the head, a disposition to squint until the eye is scarcely visi- 
ble. Add to this the simple visual test suggested, and you will 
encounter, when you least suspect them, visual deficiencies, the 
correction of which will not only be of great value to the ones 
afflicted, but will also prove a fascinating and grateful field of 
research and lead to the discovery of new truths. 
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AROUND PARIS WITH THE INNOCENTS 
KATHARINE ELISE CHAPMAN 


As soon as you go to Paris, you begin to learn things. The 
discoveries which you make are not always put down in the 
guidebooks, but they are interesting. Among other matters, 
you view with wonder the seeming naiveté of the Frenchman in 
his affairs of locomotion: your railway ticket is demanded only 
after you have taken your ride; on the Underground you receive 
one which is never collected, and which you are blandly requested 
to put into a receptacle for litter; or you get your pocket-book 
filled with ‘bus checks, which you keep awhile with the vague 
expectation that the inexorable law of France may some time 
demand them of you. All this has the zest of a new experience, 
although you may somewhat change your views when you 
become wiser. 

You scale daily the steep height of the tramway, because in 
the attic you can best see the town, and see it at half-price; or 
you are tossed about on the upper floor of the two-storied *buses. 
You are packed in with the crowd on the Underground, while 
you devoutly hope that the home-folks will never discover your 
crime in being a free-born American and traveling second class. 
You are hustled and jolted and bounced in a quiet and orderly 
Parisian way, but you enjoy every minute of it. You are seeing 
Paris. You are an Innocent, but you are learning. It is a most 
appetizing way of acquiring the French language, and it is a 
part of the course offered to the Chicago University Innocents. 

The two strongest points in the instruction by Parisian 
teachers of the French language are the excursions and the 
lectures. As instruction in the tongue with them includes every- 
thing essentially French, their method gives opportunity for 
object-lessons on every hand. A merely tabular account of the 
excursions would read with as much exhilaration as a table of 
contents, or the dictionary, of which someone remarked that 
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it was very informing, but the story wasn’t good. For such 
information, see Baedeker. 

M. Lesaunier, professeur licencié és lettres, has for more 
than eight weeks been giving a delightful résumé of the times of 
Louis Quatorze, but the punctuation of these lectures has been 
the excursions. To visit Versailles and see the identical couch 
from which that Grand Monarch would rise to be robed in the 
full view of his awe-struck courtiers, makes the past very vivid, 
and gives one a nearer view of the character of the man. “No 
man is a hero to his valet,’ but somehow Louis Quatorze 
managed to remain a king, even if not a hero, in the sight of all 
his valets, which included his whole court. 

To enter the crypt of Saint Dénis, and stand face to face 
with the white marble slab behind which hides the poor remnant 
of that arrogant pride which was brought low by the armies of 
Blenheim, is almost to stand within the shadow, at least. of the 
living form. The centuries drop away like a robe of gauze. You 
see the great Louis and Madame Maintenon. You see that 
flowing hair which graced the monarch’s shoulders, to be super- 
seded later by the voluminous full-bottomed peruke—an orna- 
ment which must often have felt very warm about his neck and 
shoulders. You see him surrounded by his courtiers. You see 
Madame de Sevigné—‘Ici est le tombeau de la reine, Marie 
Thérése,”’ drones the guide, and you shake off with a start the 
seventeenth-century wig which has somehow crept around your 
own shoulders. 

As you pass through, the crypt of Saint Dénis throbs with 
the great heart-beat of those past centuries. They can almost be 
heard when you stand before the great central vault where the 
poor marred body of Marie Antoinette found a final resting- 
place, after the Revolution had spent its wrath on the kings and 
queens entombed within. But Saint Dénis is only one of the 
object-lessons which the student of French finds on every hand. 
There is the chateau of Vincennes, whose empty fosse and stern 
donjon tower now smile so peacefully in the sunshine. On its 
southern battlements the young trees are growing, and vines 


fall gracefully over the wall. Yet it has played its grim part in 
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French history from the time of Saint Louis until the coup d’état 
of Louis Napoleon in 1851. There is Fontainebleau and there 
is Barbazon; there are Versailles and the Great and Little 
Trianon, rich in pathetic memories; there are the Luxembourg, 
the Place Vendome, the Place d’Etoile—to enter any one of which 
is to link the life of France today with the spirit of the past. 

3ut this is not all. These lectures in French history are not 
merely records of kings and of wars. France gracefully turns 
another side to the world in filling her old, disused palaces with 
the productions of genius, as well as adding new structures to 
hold her wealth of art. Among these, one, of course, thinks first 
of the Louvre and the Panthéon, either of which might be made 
the mistress of one’s life-devotion, and which it would be a mere 
impertinence to describe in a few inadequate sentences. 

There is still another side. There are the churches and 
cathedrals of France, which, of all its constructions, are the 
most profound exposition of the life which has flowed and 
surged and throbbed along the years. To view from without 
the massive bulk of Notre Dame with its flying buttresses is to 
realize, as never before, that those mediaeval piles were the con- 
crete embodiment of a prayer. The grotesque gargoyles do not 
look devotional, it is true; but they are the fitting form for the 
blind and ignorant petitions of superstition. Some twentieth- 
century prayers may seem as distorted to angel vision. But the 
impression as a whole is a great uplift. Then stand within, 
where the transept, in crossing the nave, is bathed in the smile 
from the great rose windows, and you will surely know that the 
thought of the architecture was only to provide the means to an 
end. Those old builders felt the worship for which they built 
the shrine. And they built better than they knew; for the rever- 
ent calm and holy awe of this still place could not have failed to 
leave its impress, not only upon the generations of worshipers, 
but also upon the tide of sightseers which has since swept 
through the great nave. 

One of the first things which the Innocent learns in going 
about Paris alone is the real good-nature and kind-heartedness 
of the people. This is not mere surface varnish. The politeness 
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for which they are famed is only the outward guise of the inner 
instinct. When a lady, on coming out of her own Catholic 
service on Sunday morning, goes a block out of her way to show 
you the Protestant chapel, and stands with voluble gestures until 
she sees you heading in the right direction, she has nothing 
to gain by it but a good conscience. The Parisian will reply to 
your blocked-up French in halting English, doing his best to 
make you understand, in the cheerful and ubiquitous “oui, 
madame,” with the accent on the last syllable. Good-nature and 
kindness of heart may not be the loftiest virtues of humanity, 
but they are pleasant virtues with which to come in contact in a 
strange land. It is sometimes said that Johnny Crapaud has his 
business instincts and his eye to the main chance; but one meets 
the same condition everywhere in Europe. In fact, it is whis- 
pered that the United States is the only land where absolute 
disinterestedness reigns; where the pocket-book hath no charms, 
and the almighty dollar is only a figure of speech. 

and have 
liked him; shutting their unaccustomed eyes to the things which 
have looked to them decidedly “queer,” and feeling that it is 


Such have the Innocents found Johnny Crapaud 





hardly possible to obtain an omniscient opinion of a great people 
in a few short weeks. 

The art-life of France as shown in her literature could hardly 
find a better exponent than M. Debussy, who has been for a 
number of weeks working through the field of the modern French 
dramatists. In delicacy of touch and expression M. Debussy 
reflects so well the literature amid which he has lived that he is 
himself an artist in words. Both M. Debussy and M. Lesaunier 
are men of deep and broad cultivation, and speak such exquisite 
French that to meet each of them for four hours weekly is in 
itself a comprehensive study of the language. The same may 
be said of all the lecturers of the course. 

M. Schrader, himself one of the eminent men of France, at 
the invitation of his long-time friend, Mme. Fauconnet, has 
most courteously contributed a few lectures upon ethnology in 
its relation to the physical features of the earth; illustrating them 
by such precision of gesture and such clearness of enunciation as 
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almost to give ears to the deaf, and understanding to the incapable. 
In his last lecture he dwelt upon the fact, already recognized 
by sociologists, that population, having touched the extreme west 
of: the American continent, was bound to overflow in other 
directions. Following the line of the least resistance, and ever 
stretching westward, he said, population and commerce would at 
last reach the golden zone where West becomes East again,.and, 
sweeping over, would rouse the ancient civilization of China 
from its long sleep by more perfect intercommunion with 
younger races. 

M. Schneider, of the Paris Conservatory of Music, also 
courteously gave an evening in the salon as a compliment to the 
“jeunes Américaines.” His subject was the development of the 
theme in modern music, with illustrations upon the piano. 
Curiously enough, nearly all of his interpretations were from 
German composers. Truly, there is no fatherland in music, 
but as it draws its inspiration from all peoples, so it unites all 
upon the common basis of its enchantment. Beginning with the 
first simple theme of a fugue by Bach, he moved down the line 
through Mozart and Beethoven to Chopin, weaving in and out, 
as he advanced, the intricate web of variations which have 
gathered around the theme. In concluding, he gracefully called 
the attention of the ladies to César Franck, asking them to carry 
back to America with them the recollection that France had 
now a composer who was destined to place her in the front rank 
of musical attainment. 

It would not be possible to omit from the Wanderjahr story 
of the University Innocents a hint or two about the snug and 
quiet nest to which they flutter home after their journeyings. 
Any home in France must be an object of interest to an Ameri- 
can; but the pensionnat of Mme. Fauconnet has attractions which 
are unique enough for even a news article. Ascending the stone 
steps from the garden all abloom, you enter an ample hallway, 
with a door at your right opening into Madame’s office. Here 
you may see her at almost any hour in the day, busy among her 
papers, the competent woman of affairs; although after dinner 
in the evening she often appears as the graceful and cordial 
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hostess. Passing through another door to the right, you come 
upon the vestibule containing the staircase. Springing from the 
ground floor, a story lower down, it ascends in spirals, with its 
two branches leading off in other directions, so suggestive of 
something fascinatingly different—some hidden nook or charm- 
ing corner. From other doors near the staircase you may look 
out upon the long school buildings with refectory and _ school- 
rooms and music-rooms; and above, the dormitories, with their 
seemingly endless succession of neat white beds, fitting snug- 
geries for youth and innocence. You may see the quadrangle 
formed by the buildings, making the school-yard. There in the 
middle stands a glorious old tree, and other trees hang over the 
graceful latticed fence which is the inner defense, so to speak, of 
this green-walled citadel. It would never do to let either prying 
eyes or desecrating feet roam in these sacred precincts where the 
daughters of France are kept like articles of Sévres china. So 
we will turn our feet and our glances for a moment to the room 
where the Innocents spend their morning hours at the lectures. 
It is large and light, and the long French windows swing open 
inwardly and look foreign and enticing. Here the Innocents 
are seated, with the slightly furrowed brow of deep thought and 
attention, as the sentences flow out from the lips of the lecturer 
in sonorous accents. But the door opens, and Mlle. Ashléman 
enters, accompanied by Mme. Fauconnet, who greets with a warm 
pressure of the hand each member of the party. The Innocents 
have one and all agreed that they have been surprisingly fortunate 
in coming into close contact with this lady, who, although of a 
land so different from ours in its customs and traditions, dis- 
plays such unusual breadth of mind and such genuine kindness 
of heart. Instead of censuring, she has been ever ready to 
sympathize, fully recognizing the individuality and _ yielding, 
when possible, to the wishes of each. One of the pleasantest 
recollections of this so fruitful summer in after-years will be the 
charming hospitality of this woman of France, who sets forth 
so beautifully the truth that womanliness need not be the 
exclusive possession of one nation, but is rather the blessed 
and universal gift to the race. 
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The children in the second grade have made a portfolio to 
hold reading-slips, and under this cover the major part of the 
reading will be found. 

These particular slips cover three general types: the words 
of the songs they are singing; some poems and jingles not found 
in any one book; and the first of a series of sketches taken from 
Waterloo’s Story of Ab, published by Doubleday & McClure 
Co., New York. The sketches are taken from the original 
text, in so far as the necessary simplicity of the beginnings of 
reading will allow. <A part of the Story of Ab is told or read to 
the children directly from Waterloo’s story; then the children 
supplement this by their own reading of the following sketches. 
This brings to their efforts at reading the impetus which the 
dramatic element and literary quality in the story itself furnish, 
and only in so far as it calls up that larger background is it 
valuable. 

Some of the rhymes are selected for memory-work; others 
(taken from Edward Lear’s Nonsense Books, published by Little 
& Brown, Boston), for the sake of the fun they hold. Childish 
humor, because it is so far from subtle, so wearisome in its 
repetition, and so often pointless, bores, embarrasses, and teases 
the average grown-up, and is neglected not only in the home, 
but also in the whole educational system. It is as food for this 
very positive appetite of children that the Lear limericks are 
chosen. 

The children will include also in their portfolio the selections 
made from Christina Rossetti’s Sing Song, which appeared 
last April in this magazine. In addition to the reading-slips 
are used: 

Heart of Oak Series, Vols. I and II (D. C. Heath & Co.). 
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Garden of Verse (Rand, McNally & Co.). 

Eskimo Stories, by Mary E. Smith (Rand, McNally & Co.). 

Tree Man and Early Cave Man, by Miss Dopp (Rand, 
McNally & Co.). 

Stories for Children, by Mrs. Lane (American Book Co.). 

Little Black Sambo and Peter Rabbit (Warne Co., New 
York). 

The above volumes are used because they offer material 
helpful in the work that is being done. Few will be read 
through, but selections will be made from all. 

Copies of Perry Pictures are used as illustrations in the 
portfolio. 

I. WORDS OF SONGS 
SEPTEMBER 
(Music by Eleanor Smith in Songs of Life and Nature) 
The goldenrod is yellow, 
The corn is turning brown, 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down; 


The gentians’ bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun; 

In dusty pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun; 
The sedges flaunt their harvest 
In every meadow nook, 
And asters by the brookside 

Make asters in the brook; 


From dewy lanes at morning 
The grapes’ sweet odors rise; 

At noon the road’s aflutter 
With yellow butterflies. 


By all these lovely tokens 
September’s days are here, 

With summer’s best of weather, 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 
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HARVEST SONG 


(French Folk Song found in Natural Music Course for Elementary Grades, 
Published by Ginn & Co.) 


O’er our fields the frost has descended. 
Labor is done; gone is the sun; 

Safely stored, the harvest is ended— 
All in a ring, dancing we sing. 


She who leads is innocent pleasure, 
Ending the year gladly with cheer; 

Joy and comfort, barns full of treasure— 
Everywhere health, season’s ripe wealth. 


THE CHESTNUT 
(Music by Frank Atkinson, from Songs in Season) 
I live in a little brown house— 
With velvet and fur it is lined. 
I am hid like a little grey mouse, 
And my door is tight-shut you will find. 


But when I am really full grown 
With a shell and a sweet little core, 

And my house is as hard as a stone, 
Jack Frost then will open the door. 


ALICE’S SUPPER 

(Music by Eleanor Smith, in Songs for Little Children) 
Far down in the valley the wheat grows deep, 
And the reapers are making their cradles sweep; 
And this is the song that I hear them sing 
While cheery and loud their voices ring: 

“Tis the finest wheat that ever did grow, 

And it is for Alice’s supper, ho! ho!” 


Far down in the valley the old mill stands, 

And the miller is rubbing his dusty hands, 

And these are the words I hear him say 

As he watches the mill-stones grinding away: 
“°Tis the finest flour that money can buy, 

And it is for Alice’s supper, hi! hi!” 
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Downstairs in the kitchen the fire doth glow, 
And the cook is kneading the soft, white dough, 
And this is the song she is singing today 
As merry and busy she works away: 

“*Tis the finest dough whether near or far, 
And it is for Alice’s supper, ha! ha!” 


To the nursery now comes mother at last, 

And what in her hand is she bringing so fast? 

"Tis a plateful of something all yellow and white, 

And she sings as she comes with her smile so bright: 
“°*Tis the best bread and butter I ever did see, 

And it is for Alice’s supper, he! he!” 


MISTRESS COW 
(Music by Neidlinger, found in Earth, Sky and Air in Song. Words arranged) 
Mistress Cow stands at the gate— 
Every evening she will wait— 
Calling slow, calling low, 
“M—m—m.” 


Now the boy calls: ‘So, boss, So! 
Did you think I would not come?” 
And she answers, ‘““M—m,” 
As he leads her off toward home. 


There they milk the good old cow, 
And she fills the foaming pail— 

Butter, cheese, and cream for us 
She will give and never fail. 


Mistress Cow stands at the gate— 
Every morning she will wait— 
Calling slow, calling low, 
“M—m—m.” 
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WAKE, VIOL AND FLUTE 
(Music by E. Richter, found in Second Book, Modern Music Series) 
Wake, viol and flute! 
Gay horn, be not mute! 
The harvest is over, the grain and the clover, 
Ripe fruit from the tree, 
All garnered have we. 


Our broad fields we plowed, 
We harrowed and sowed, 

We toiled on together in fair and foul weather. 
Our labor was blessed, 
Now sweet is our rest. 


Wake, viol and flute! 
Gay horn, be not mute! 
While dancing and singing sweet pleasure are bringing, 
Let all the world come 
To keep Harvest Home! 


HURRAH, Boys! 
(Music by Angelica Hartmann, in Second Book, Modern Music Series) 
Hurrah, boys, hurrah! the grapes at last have grown 
The ploughs and the harrows 
Lie still in the furrows— 
Their labor is done, the harvest has begun. 


Hurrah boys, hurrah! the grapes at last have grown 
As purple and mellow as evening’s dark shadow. 
The meadow is strown 
With hay but newly mown. 


Hurrah, boys, hurrah! now comes to all the earth 
A time of thanksgiving and sociable living 

Of innocent mirth 
Around the crackling hearth. 
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II. POEMS AND RHYMES 


HOW THE LEAVES CAME DOWN 


I'll tell you how the leaves came down. 
The great Tree to his children said: 
“You're getting sleepy, Yellow and Brown, 

Yes, very sleepy, little Red; 
It is quite time you went to bed.” 


“Ah!” begged each silly pouting leaf, 
“Let us a little longer stay; 
Dear Father Tree, behold our grief, 
‘Tis such a very pleasant day 
We do not want to go away.” 


So just for one more merry day 
To the great Tree the leaflets clung, 
Frolicked and danced and had their way, 
Upon the autumn breezes swung, 
Whispering all their sports among, 


“Perhaps the great Tree will forget 
And let us stay until the spring, 
If we all beg and coax and fret.” 
But the great Tree did no such thing— 
He smiled to hear their whispering. 


“Come, children, all to bed,” he cried; 
And ere the leaves could urge their prayer 
He shook his head and far and wide, 
Fluttering and dancing everywhere, 
Down sped the leaflets through the air. 


I saw them on the ground—they lay 
Golden and red, a huddled swarm, 
Waiting till one from far away, 
White bed-clothes heaped upon her arm, 
Should come to wrap them safe and warm. 
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The great bare Tree looked down and smiled, 
“Good-night, dear little leaves,” he said; 
And from below each sleepy child 
Replied, “Goodnight,” and murmured, 
“It is so nice to go to bed.” 
SusAN COOLIDGE 


THE SNOWBIRD 


In the rosy light trills the gay swallow, 
The thrush in the roses below; 
The meadow-lark sings in the meadow, 
But the snowbird sings in the snow. 
: Ah me! 
Chickadee! 
The snowbird sings in the snow! 


The blue martin trills in the gable, 
The wren in the gourd below; 
In the elm flutes the golden robin, 
But the snowbird sings in the snow. 
Ah me! 
Chickadee! 
The snowbird sings in the snow! 


—Part selected from HrEzEKIAH BUTTERWORTH’s “Snowbird” 


THANKSGIVING DAY 


Over the river and through the woods 
To grandfather’s house we go; 

The horse knows the way 

To carry the sleigh 
Through the white and drifted snow. 
Over the river and through the woods— 
Oh how the wind does blow! 

It stings the toes 

And bites the nose, 
As over the ground we go. 
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Over the river and through the woods 
Trot fast, my dapple-gray ! 

Spring over the ground 

Like a hunting hound! 

For this is Thanksgiving Day. 


Over the river and through the woods 
And straight through the barn-yard gate. 

We seem to go 

Extremely slow— 
It is so hard to wait! 
Over the river and through the woods 
Now gandfather’s cap I spy! 

Hurrah for the fun! 

Is the pudding done? 
Hurrah for the pumpkin-pie! 

Lyp1a Maria CHILD 


A THANKSGIVING FABLE 


It was a hungry pussy-cat upon Thanksgiving morn, 
That watched a thankful little mouse that ate an ear of corn. 
“Tf I ate that thankful little mouse, how thankful he should be 

When he has made a meal himself to make a meal for me! 

Then with his thanks for having fed and his thanks for feeding 
me, 

With all his thankfulness inside how thankful I shall be!” 

Thus mused the hungry pussy-cat, upon Thanksgiving Day: 

3ut the little mouse had overheard and declined (with thanks) 
to stay. OLIVER HERFORD 


LIMERICKS 


There was an Old Man of the Coast : 

Who placidly sat on a post; 

3ut when it was cold he relinquished his hold, 
And called for some hot buttered toast. 
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There was an Old Person of Rheims 

Who was troubled with horrible dreams; 

So to keep him awake they fed him with cake, 
Which amused that Old Person of Rheims. 


There was an Old Man of Dundee 

Who lived in the top of a tree; 

When disturbed by the crows he abruptly arose 
And exclaimed: “I'll return to Dundee.” 


There was a Young Lady of Bute 
Who played on a silver-gilt flute; 
She played several jigs to her uncle’s white pigs, 
That amusing Young Lady of Bute. 
EpwarRD LEAR 


THE OWL AND THE PUSSY-CAT 
I 
The Owl and the Pussy-cat went to sea 
In a beautiful pea-green boat ; 
They took some honey and plenty of money 
Wrapped up in a five-pound note. 
The Owl looked up to the moon above 
And sang to a small guitar: 
“Oh lovely Pussy! Oh Pussy my love, 
What a beautiful pussy you are!” 
II 
Pussy said to the Owl: “You elegant fowl! 
How wonderful sweet you sing! 
Oh let us be married—too long we have tarried— 
But what shall we do for a ring?” 
They sailed away for a year and a day 
To the land where the Bong tree grows, 
And there in a wood a piggy-wig stood 
With a ring at the end of his nose, 
His nose, 
With a ring at the end of his nose. 
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IIt 


“Dear Pig, are you willing to sell for one shilling 

Your ring?” Said the piggy: “I will.” 

So they took it away and were married next day 
By the turkey who lives on the hill. 

They dined upon mince and slices of quince 
Which they ate with a runcible spoon; 

And hand in hand on the edge of the sand 
They danced by the light of the moon, 

The moon, 
‘Lhey danced by the light of the moon. 
EpwarpD LEAR 


CALICO PIE 
I 

Calico pie, 

The little birds fly 

Down to the calico tree: 

Their wings were blue, 

And they sang “tilly-loo!’”’ 

Till away they flew: 

And they never came back to me! 
They never came back, 
They never came back, 

They never came back to me! 

II 

Calico jam, 

The iittle fish swam 

Over the Syllabub Sea. 

He took off his hat 

To the Sole and the Sprat, 

And the Willeby-wat; 

But he never came back to me! 
He never came back, 

He never came back, 

He never came back to me! 
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Ill 

Calico ban, 

The little mice ran 

To be ready in time for tea; 

Flippity flup, 

They drank it all up, 

And danced in the cup; 

But they never came back to me! 
They never came back, 
They never came back, 

They never came back to me! 

IV 

Calico drum, 

The grasshoppers come, 

The butterfly, beetle, and bee. 

Over the ground, 

Around and round, 

With a hop and a bound; 

But they never came back to me! 
They never came back, 
They never came back, 

They never came back to me! 

Epwarp LEAR 





III. STORIES ADAPTED FROM STANLEY WATERLOO’S “STORY 
OF AB” 


I. A LITTLE BROWN BABY 

A long, long time ago a little brown baby lived in a forest. 

He lived with his father and mother in a cave. 

This cave was on the side of a river bank. 

Above and about the cave was a deep forest. 

A steep slope of 150 feet led down from the cave to the river 
below. 

The front of the cave was blocked with great rocks; only a 
narrow entrance was left. 
A fire burned in front of this entrance. 
This was Ab the brown baby’s home. 
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II. INSIDE THE CAVE 
Inside the cave was a great rock room. 
The room was 20 feet square and 15 feet high. 
Ledges of rock jutted out into the room. 
Ab’s mother, Red-Spot, used these for shelves. 
A beam of light fell on the floor. 
The light came through a hole in the roof. 
This hole was a chimney. 
Ab’s father dug it down from the level ground above. 
It let in the light and it let out the smoke. 
3elow this hole a fire burned. 
It lighted up the dark corners of the cave. 
It showed a bed of leaves in one corner. 
The bed was covered with skins. 
Here Ab slept at night. 


III. A MEAL IN THE CAVE 


One day Ab and his father and mother had been out in the 


forest. 


Toward night they came home. 

The cave was dark. 

Red embers glowed in the fire-place. 

Red-Spot threw twigs and dried leaves on the embers. 
Soon there was a roaring fire. 

Little Ab rolled on the earthen floor and crowed in the fire- 


light. 





One-Ear, Ab’s father, pointed to something in the corner. 

It was a hind quarter of wild horse. 

Red-Spot laughed when she saw it. 

She pointed to a shelf on the side of the cave. 

There were nuts and berries and wild honey. 

She had gathered them in the afternoon while Ab was asleep. 
Now they would have a fine meal. 

She tossed nuts on the embers. 

Pop! pop! pop! the nuts began to roast. 

One-Ear cut the meat in strips. 

He stuck them on pointed sticks to broil over the fire. 
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How good it smelled. 
Soon the meal was ready. 
They ate and then lay down on the bed of leaves to sleep. 


IV. THE FOREST AT NIGHT 

It was still in the cave. 

But outside it was not so still. 

Great beasts glided through the dark forest. 

The wild horse and elk and bison came from the forest to 
drink at the river. 

The cave bear and the fierce cave tiger came out to hunt. 

The rhinoceros trumped in the river. 

The wolves howled in the darkness. 

Yet all this time Ab and Red-Spot and One-Ear slept in the 
cave. 

They were well-fed and warm and safe. 

No beast larger than a wild cat could get through the narrow 
entrance. 

And even they would not for the entrance was barred. 

No beast that ever lived dared face that entrance—for it 
was barred with fire. 

All night pine knots flickered and flamed at the narrow 
entrance. 
So the three in the cave were safe. 
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LE JEU UN FACTEUR IMPORTANT DANS L’EN- 
SEIGNEMENT D’UNE LANGUE 


LORLEY ADA ASHLEMAN 
School of Education 





[ The following vondes, the first three of an alphabetical series, are folklore 
of France and historical, adapted, however, to the needs of the School of Edu- 
cation, where they have been tested and have met with the greatest success.— 
THE EDITORS.]} 


“Le jeu est le plus haut degré du développement de 1’enfant.’’—Froebel. 

“Le jeu n’est pas une chose frivole pour l’enfant mais une chose d’une 
profonde signification. C’est dans le jeu, qui est sa principale occupation, 
qu’il donne librement carriére 4 toutes ses aptitudes. C’est 1a qu’il nous ré- 
véle les dispositions les plus intimes de son 4ame.’’—G. Compayré. 

Les jeux et les rondes sont le développement naturel du besoin 
inné que l’enfant a d’agir et de se mouvoir, besoin qu’il faut satis- 
faire si la jeunesse doit développer ses forces et ses facultés. 

Si un enfant doit apprendre une langue vivante, il est de toute 
nécessité de commencer de trés bonne heure. II y a pour cela des 
raisons physiques et psychologiques. Les enfants ont l’ouie plus 
prompte, les cordes vocales ont chez lui, plus que chez les adultes, 
une tendance a imiter de nouveaux sons. Un homme, qui, avant 
sa maturité, n’a jamais appris a danser ne dansera jamais avec le 
méme naturel et la méme aisance que l’homme qui a dansé dés 
son enfance. Il en est de méme pour |’étude d’une langue. 

Les Frangais disent, que, passé seize ans, un étranger n’arri- 
vera pas a parler frangais comme un Frangais. 

L’enfant dans les conditions ordinaires, a un laisser-aller, je ne 
sais quoi d’inconscient, agent d une importance capitale dans 1’é- 
tude d’une langue étrangére. Chez lui, il y en a un autre de non 
moindre importance, son amour pour l’action. L’enfant s’ab- 
sorbe tellement dans son jeu, qu’inconsciemment il le met en 
pratique dans une langue autre que la sienne. 

L’enfant ne peut apprendre une langue rien qu’en répétant 
ce qu’ila entendu. L/’oreille seule ne peut lui donner la sensa- 
tion du terme dont il s’agit. Par tous les moyens possibles, il doit 
288 
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saisir une pensée et la faire sienne, en l’émettant au dehors, non 
d'une seule maniére, mais par des modes divers et variés. Le 
maitre doit donc se servir des jeux, comme d’un moyen qu’il a 
toujours a sa disposition. La mise en drame des sujets tirés de la 
vie scolaire et qui peuvent se préter a cette forme d’expression, 
constitue sans aucun doute, le moyen le plus vrai, le plus capable 
d’éveiller chez l’enfant quelque intérét pour une autre langue. 

En outre |’enfant acquerra ainsi le vocabulaire employé dans 
la langue familiére, la langue du foyer, la langue de la conversa- 
tion dont Monsieur Cutting, Professeur a l'Université de Chicago, 
a montré la nécessité d’une maniére si claire, si définitive. ‘Ce 
n'est pas dans les formes pompeuses de la littérature, mais dans 
le langage du foyer, des magasins, et dans les réunions de famille 
que se déroule la chaine des idiomes, expression de la pensée 
nationale. N’embrassant q’une trés minime partie du vocabu- 
laire, la tendance nationale est le trait le plus significatif que ren- 
contre l’étudiant des langues.” 

Les idiomes ne se prétent guére a l’argumentation, il faut les 
acquérir a un age ou les choses s’impriment d’une maniére natu- 
relleet profonde. Le plaisir que l’enfant éprouve en s’exprimant 
au moyen de la musique facilite grandement l’association du son 
a la signification duterme. II imite ignorant encore que les sons 
ont un sens. Quand |’expression de la physionomie, le geste, 
l’action lui font comprendre la signification, il désire encore plus 
ardemment produire des sons nouveaux. 

Les jeux, les chants,et les rondes sont des genres d’activités qui 
conviennent aux enfants. Ces rondes, chants, etc.,ne sont pas des 
choses artificielles. Non seulement l’enfant travaille,-il y met 
tout son coeur et toute son énergie a les acquérir. Comme il 
comprend et exprime les actions des hommes et des animaux, non 
seulement, il exerce les organes aux moyens desquels nous appre- 
nons une langue, mais il a une connaissance plus grande des faits 
qui les concernent. L’enfant, ayant ainsi travaillé mentalement 
et physiquement dans une société différente de la sienne, aura un 
intérét qui s’élargira et le mettra 4 méme de mieux comprendre 
ses semblables, quelle que soit leur nationalité. 

‘La langue qu’il a étudiée sans en avoir conscience, dans ses 
récréations et sous la direction de son maitre, lui fournira un in- 
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strument de grand prix dans les études indépendentes qu’il fera 


plus tard. 
A. AVIGNON 
LE PONT D'AVIGNON 
Les enfants entrent dans la salle deux a deux. 

Ils chantent: Sur le pont d’Avignon 

On y danse, on y danse; 

Sur le pont d’Avignon, 

Tout le monde y danse en rond. 

Les deux directeurs du jeu forment le pont en se tenant par 
les deux mains, qu’ils élévent le plus possible, les enfants passent 
dessous, puis ils se tournent en rond en se tenant par la main. 

Sur le pont d’Avignon 

On y danse, on y danse; 

Sur le pont d’Avignon, 

Tout le monde y danse en rond. 

Les enfants se quittent la main et en continuant de chanter 
les fillettes imitent les maniéres des belles dames, en saluant a 
droite, puis a gauche. 

Les belles dames font comme ¢a 
Et puis encore comme ga. 
Les enfants se reprennent les mains, ils sautent en s’avangant 
vers le milieu du cercle. 
Sur le pont d’Avignon 
On y danse, on y danse; 
Sur le pont d’Avignon, 
Tout le monde y danse en rond. 

On s’arréte en se quittant les mains. Les garcons imitent les 

maniéres des beaux messieurs, en saluant a droite, puis a gauche. 
Les beaux messieurs font comme ¢a 
Et puis encore comme ¢a. 

Les enfants font volte face, les jeunes filles se placent devant 
les garcons et tout le cercle saute en avant, chantant: 
, Sur le pont, etc. 

On s’arréte et les fillettes imitent les maniéres des paysannes 
en saluant a droite, puis a gauche. 

Les paysannes font comme ¢a 
Et puis encore comme ga. 
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Les garcons se placent devant les fillettes et le cercle saute 
en avant. 
Sur le pont, etc. 
On s’arréte et les gargons imitent les maniéres des paysans en 
saluant a droite, puis a gauche. 
Les paysans font comme ¢a 
Et puis encore comme ¢a. 
On se reprend les mains, avangant deux a deux. 
Sur le pont, etc. 
On s’arréte et tous les enfants font le salut militaire. 
Les soldats font comme ¢a 
Et puis encore comme Ga. 
On se reprend les mains. Les enfants sortent de la salle 
deux a deux en sautant et en chantant: 
Sur le pont d’Avignon 
On y danse, on y danse; 
Sur le pont d’Avignon, 
Tout le monde y danse en rond. 


VOCABULAIRE 
le pont, the bridge ont, do 
on, they, people, we, one comme ¢a, like this 
danse, dance les beaux messieurs, the handsome 
y, there gentlemen 
tout le monde, everybody les paysannes, the peasant women 
en rond, in a circle les Paysans, the peasant men 


les belles dames, the beautiful ladies Jes soldats, the soldiers 


B. BERGERE 
IL ETAIT UNE BERGERE 
Les paroles de cette ronde sont simples, et par conséquent 
adaptées d’une maniére toute particuliére a l’enfance. Les maté- 
riaux et l’action elle-méme sont si variés qu’ils affectent plus ou 
moins directement chaque enfant en particulier. Le jeu se pra- 
tique comme ‘suit: 


On forme un grand cercle. “Attention,” dit le directeur du 
jeu. ‘Harold vous étes le mouton, Catherine, la maman mouton 


et Frédéric; le bébé mouton.”’ 
Il n’y a qu’une famille entiére qui puisse satisfaire les enfants, 
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et le bébé est l’un des traits les plus importants. Une partie du 
cercle doit figurer la colline. Un banc d’école a |’autre bout du 
cercle représente la cuisine de la bergére. Un grand altére re- 
présente la barette. 

Le directeur: ‘‘Donald, vous étes le chien de la bergerie— 
gardez bien les moutons!”’ 

Le directeur: ‘‘ Marguerite, vous étes le petit chat.” 

Le cercle saute gaiment et chante la petite chanson qui imite 
le ron-ron d’un chat. 


I 
I] était une bergére 
Et ron, ron, ron, petit patapon, 
I] était une bergére 
Qui gardait ses moutons, ron, ron 
Qui gardait ses moutons. 

Les moutons maintenant rassasiés s’étendent et s’endorment, 
et le chien les garde. La bergére entre dans la maison et se met 
a faire le fromage. Le petit chaton se glisse en tapinois et 
essaie de s’appprocher de la baratte. Le cercle danse en mar- 
chant en sens inverse. 


I] 
Elle fit un fromage, 
Et ron, ron, ron, petit patapon, 
Elle fit un fromage 
Du lait de ses moutons, ron, ron 
Du lait de ses moutons. 
Le cercle se s€pare. 
III 
Le chat qui la regarde, 
Et ron, ron, ron, petit patapon, 
Le chat qui la regarde 
D’un petit air fripon, ron, ron 
D’un petit air fripon. 
Le cercle s’arréte et la bergére chante: 


IV 
Si tu y mets la patte 
Et ron, ron, ron, petit patapon, 
Si tu y mets la patte 
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Tu auras du baton, ron, ron 
Tu auras du baton. 
La bergére se retourne pour chercher un fromage; le chaton 
s’approche de la baratte; il y met le menton. 


Le cercle chante: 
V 


Il n’y mit pas la patte 

Et ron, ron, ron, petit patapon, 

Il n’y mit pas la patte 

Il y mit le menton, ron, ron 

Il y mit le menton. 

La bergére revenant sur ses pas, apercoit le chaton et s’empare 

de son baton. Le chat trés effrayé a la vue du baton se sauve, 
la bergére essaie de l’attraper au grand plaisir du cercle. 


VOCABULAIRE 


/ était, there was aun petit air fripon, with a mis- 
une bergére, a shepherdess chievous air 
gui gardait, who was minding la patie, the paw 
ses moutons, her sheep mettre, to put 
elle fit, she made je mets, | put 
un fromage, a cheese st tu y mets la patte, if you put your 
du lait, with the milk paw in it 
de ses moutons, of her sheep tu auras du baton, you shall feel the stick 
le chat, the cat il y mitt le mention, he put his nose 
la regarde, is looking at her (chin) in it. 
la baratte, the churn le beurre salé, the salted butter 
la créme, the cream tratre la vache, to milk the cow 
le lait du beurre, butter-milk latt écrémé, skimmed milk 

Cc. CHOUX 


UNE CHANSON MIMEE QuI AMUSE BEAUCOUP LES ENFANTS 


Sur le devant de la salle se trouvent les solistes. Pas trop éloigné d’elles, 
on remarque cing enfants. Devant le premier enfant se trouve un panier 
rempli de choux. Le chceur est au fond de la salle. 

Premiére soliste: ‘‘Savez-vous planter les choux, a la mode, 

a la mode, 
Savez-vous planter les choux, a la mode 
de chez vous?”’ 

(Le premier enfant s’avance avec le panier de choux.) 
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Le cheeur: ‘On les plante avec les mains, a la mode, 
a la mode, 
On les plante avec les mains a la mode 
de chez nous.” 
( L’enfant sort les choux du panier, les plante devant les so- 
listes, puis il se rend a sa place.) 
Deuxiéme soliste: ‘‘Savez-vous planter les choux, a la mode, 
a la mode, 
Savez-vous planter les choux, a la mode 
de chez vous?” 
( Le second enfant s’avance, les pouces en l’air.) 
Le cheeur: “On les plante avec les pouces, a la mode, 
a la mode, 
On les plante avec les pouces, a la mode 
de chez nous.” 
(L’enfant fait le geste indiqué, puis il se rend a sa place.) 
Troisiéme soliste: ‘ Savez-vous planter les choux, etc.” 
( Le troisiéme enfant s’avance, les coudes en l’air.) 
Le cheeur: “On les plante avec les coudes, a la 
mode, a la mode, 
On les plante avec les coudes a la mode 
de chez nous.” 
( L’enfant fait le geste indiqué, puis il rejoint ses camarades.) 
Quatriéme soliste: ““Savez-vous planter les choux, etc.” 
( Le quatriéme enfant s’avance en sautant. ) 
Le choeur: “On les plante avec les pieds, a la mode, 
a la mode, 
On les plante avec les pieds, a la mode 
de chez nous.” 
(L’enfant saute sur les choux.) 
Cinquiéme soliste: ‘‘Savez-vous planter les choux, etc.” 
(Le cinquiéme enfant s’avance, l’index sur le nez.) 
Le cheeur: “On les plante avec le nez, a la mode, a la 
mode, 
On les plante avec le nez, a la mode de 
chez nous.” 
(Il fait le geste indiqué.) 
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Toutes les solistes: ‘‘Savez-vous planter les choux, etc.” 
(Les cing enfants s’avancent et s’agenouillent devant les so- 


listes. ) 
Le choeur: “On les plante a vos genoux, a la mode, 
a la mode. 
On les plante 4 vos genoux, a la mode de 
chez nous.” 


(Chaque enfant prend un chou et sort de la salle. Les so- 
listes les suivent. ) 


VOCABULAIRE 
les choux, the cabbages a la mode de chez nous, in the manner 
planter, to plant of our country 
je Plante, | plant, I am planting a la mode de chez vous, in the manner 
on plante, one plants of your country 
on les plante, one plants them chez nous, at home, in our house 
savez-vous ? do you know how? le nez, the nose 
je sats, 1 know how le coude, the elbow 
je ne sais fas, 1 do not know how les Pouces, the thumbs 
la mode, the fashion; the manner les pieds, the feet 
a la mode, in the fashion les mains, the hands 


les genoux, the knees. 












A WINTER SONG 


Words and melody by pupils in Grade IV, the University Elementary School 


1. The dear old win - ter - time is here, The 
2. The wind comes whis -tling thro’ the trees, With 


happiest time of all the year. The chil- dren get their 
flakes of snow in’ ev - ‘ry breeze. The chil- dren all are 












sleds and play All thro’ the long and hap- py day. 
hap - py and bright, Un - tilthey’resnugintheirbeds at night. 














EDITORIAL NOTES 





“I shot an arrow into the air’— 

There is great diversity of opinion as to what constitutes 
an Opportunity. There are those who say she is a skittish jade 
that dances for a moment before the dazzled eyes of 
bewildered mortals, and then vanishes into the ether 
never more to return. This was the view of the 
late Senator Ingalls from Kansas, who embodied his idea in the 
“Great American Sonnet.” In this, he said she tinkles the 
door-bell but once, or words to that effect, and if Buttons 
happens to be off duty for the moment, she goes careering on her 
scornful way. Whether true or false, this notion works up well 
into poetry, and the senator caught his Opportunity when he 
dropped state-craft long enough to write that verse. The chances 
are that as “the tooth o’ Time” gnaws his fame away, the part 
political will be to the part poetical as oatmeal to grapenuts. 

Others say, though, this view is entirely wrong; that Oppor- 
tunity wanders about in every neighborhood with the patience 
of a tithing-man and the persistence of a book- 
agent; that she all but batters in the panels of the 
front door, and, failing entrance there, she goes 
around to the back and kicks and bangs until driven off by the 
dog. These ideas, so directly opposed to each other, show that 
there is considerable guesswork concerning this elusive wench, 
and the ordinary man may be reasonably excused if perchance 
he sometimes misses his Opportunity. 

It is the purpose here, however, to set forth a case about 
which there shall be no doubt; that is, to present an unmistakable 
Opportunity. This particular one is not to be of the 
winged-heeled, nervous, thistle-down type referred 
to in the Kansas senator’s poetry. It is of the 
stalwart, beef-fed, ruddy-hued, portly kind that takes an 
apartment and settles down to make the acquaintance of the 


Opportunity 
in Poetry 


Opportunity 
in Blank Verse 


Opportunity 
in Prose 


solid citizens. 
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It is the Opportunity to found an institution, mainly for chil- 
dren, that shall embody the best that we now have in the school, 
the home, the library, the park, the business house, the bank, 
the prison, and the reformatory. This institution is to be 
founded, constructed, and maintained according to the following 
bill of particulars. 

1. It must be free for all, from the goo-goo grade up, who 
have time to spare and a desire to make good use of it. Nobody 
will graduate, because no one will exhaust the possi- 
bilities of the place nor the chances for work. There 
will be just plain living on and on from day to day 
—no quitters. 

2. It will be fitted for work in arts and in crafts to meet the 
taste and the several abilities of the people. The occupations 
found in human society at large will be born here and carried 


Specifications 
for a School 


as far as possible. 

3. The building, therefore, will partake largely of the work- 
shop character in which each shop will be a studio of art. It 
will have its museum for collections, in which there will also be 
a warehouse and salesroom attachments through which the 
products of the place can be sold. It will have a library with 
study-rooms adjoining for the reinforcement of the work of the 
place with all that books can give. A gymnasium, baths, and 
rest-rooms will be ample, and an assembly hall will give Oppor- 
tunity to hear in public some of the things that may be worth 
while. 

4. Every worker, according to his capability, must be placed 
upon a self-supporting basis. Everyone from the first must begin 
to work out the relation of his honest earning-power to the cost 
of self-maintenance. Everything done, therefore, shall be 
planned under an ideal of the useful and beautiful for some 
worthy end, and hence it will have its price. This price must 
go to the worker’s credit. 

5. There must be half a dozen acres of ground or more about 
the building, worked and cared for by the workers in the institu- 
tion. In this place every square foot shall yield, as farm, garden, 
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orchard, or lawn, as much as it can be induced to give up for the 
common weal. 

6. The work needed for the care and maintenance of the 
building and grounds will not be classified by itself nor be 
deemed something apart from instruction. How to keep every- 
thing clean and sanitary will be an important branch of learning. 
For this, as for all other work in the place, the worker shall 
receive his price. 

7. There must be a financial department or bank in the 
hands of the workers, where all the funds acquired through their 
work can be properly handled. Money values must be learned, 
and business ideals must be developed to stop the drain of the 
slot machines. 

8. All the resources of history, science, art, and of the 
three R’s as tools will be drawn upon as fully as possible to 
enrich and forward the development of the social and industrial 
life of this community. 

g. The house will be open at all hours day and night—at 
least as many hours as the saloons—free to all children and their 
parents, who will have access to reading-rooms, library, work- 
shops, gymnasium, and playgrounds. 

10. This institution will be based upon the social settlement 
not that of the monastery. 

11. It will be a school in the broadest sense for all the 
people who will practically observe the adage, “It is never too 
late to learn.” It will stand, not only for education for the sake 
of labor—the idea of our technical and trade-schools—but also 
for labor for the sake of education. 

12. It will not be a free institution in the sense that its func- 
tion will be to hand out blessings gratis, but to the end that it 
shall stand as Opportunity to all who desire to be industrious and 
who wish to fortify industry with education as long as they live. 

13. This institution is not to be built in the slums, nor yet 
beyond their reach in a remote country place, but middle-wise 
where people like to live because of fresh air, convenience to 
work, and something of open spaces. 





idea: 
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14. The institution will rest upon the principle that the pro- 
ductive types of labor are essential elements in the highest type of 
education ; that it requires a proper union of these two factors to 
develop the highest type of life; that the highest type of life is 
that which is most highly productive. There will be, therefore, a 
careful estimate of the values of the different things produced in 
terms of market price, so that each worker will come to know 
himself through the application of a common normal standard 
fixed by the public. 

15. To establish this school under present conditions will 
require the loan of some money in advance—say, about two and 
a half millions—to be applied as follows: (1) To purchase a 
site of sufficient size in a suitable neighborhood. (2) To con- 
struct and equip the building. (3) An endowment for the teach- 
ing-force, in the beginning, and until the institution itself trains 
up a body of instructors who shall be self-supporting through 
their own work in the school. As security for the loan, the 
lender must take a mortgage on the future, and he 
must be able to get along for possibly a generation without 
interest. As fast as the workers learn how, though, out of 
the production of each a fair proportion shall be set aside toward 
the maintenance of the institution as a whole. In the long run, 
the type of education that will survive will be self-maintaining. 
This institution will have self-maintenance as its goal—educa- 
tion and self-support shall come together—but as a beginning, 
in these days, it will take a large sum of money to found it. 

Most of the money now contributed for educational purposes 
goes into one or another of three directions: (1) toward higher 





institutions of learning and research; (2) toward 
Where the 


the very poor; and (3) toward reformatories and 
Money Goes , es 


various types of rescue-work. The first have 





enough. In the second case it is often wasted—always so more 
or less—because it is used under impossible conditions; and in the 
third it comes too late to reach certainly those whom it was 
intended to succor, and it is in many ways the most extravagant 
waste of all. 


This OpportTuNITty, however, is offered for the establishment 
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of a school for average people under normal conditions, where 

; the role that education should play in the life of a 

rg aed democracy may be actually demonstrated untram- 

meled by the traditions that hinder and hamper both 

public and private schools. The public schools are tied up so 

tightly within the coils of a great system that the flexibility 

demanded by the individual in his natural development is almost 

impossible. The school organization is simply a machine invented 

and perfected for the purpose of holding a boy down while we 
“educate” him. 

On the other hand, although the private school seems especially 
favored, since the necessary charge for tuition results in the 
entrance of children of at least well-to-do folk, who are gener- 
ally supposed to represent the “better class,” in fact, this 
is its chief handicap. We are apt to forget that the children 
of emigrants and of the poorer classes, who by reason of expense 

are excluded from the private schools, often repre- 
Buried Genius sent an art inheritance that stretches back through 

the centuries that made Italy, and other countries of 
the Old World glorious. With no means for developing this 
latent power in the public schools, and debarred by monetary and 
social considerations from the private schools, the situation is 
such that the world in general and this country in particular is 
losing capabilities that cost the race ages to acquire. Any teacher 
in the Ghetto vacation schools will cite instances by the score to 

show that there is a latent talent in those dark-eyed, 
Latent Talent ragged little children for music and art, which it is 

criminal to neglect. Some Croesus who agonizes 
over the fact that he may yet die rich ought to endow the 
slums. Here is an Opportunity to establish an institution for 
original research for the purpose of discovering and saving 
to the world the all but faded genius of Michael Angelo, of 
Raphael, and of Da Vinci. Money so expended would have far 
more significance and potency in developing the newer artistic 
life of our age and country than any amount spent in the more 
fashionable procedure of tearing the art treasures from their 
sympathetic environment in the Old World and setting them up 
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amid the mocking surroundings of the New. Ten thousand 
dollars is a great price for a picture; it is but a small 
sum, though, to be paid for the education of a boy 
who, incarnating the genius of an old master, would 
glorify the spirit of his own day and our country in some great 
work of art. Money is always forthcoming for those who wish 
to delve in the buried ruins of the ancient world, where uncertain 
hieroglyphs tell the broken story of a life long ago departed. The 
quest is now for a man with money, and with the 
insight and the willingness to spend it in the search 
for the living spirit of those vanished peoples which 
yet survives among the unnourished bodies and discouraged souls 
of those who land on our shores by the hundred thousand. Do 
YOU KNOW THE MAN? THEN, HERE IS HIS OPPORTUNITY! 


A Fine 
Investment 


Wanted: 
A Man! 


“Long, long afterwards in an oak 
I found the arrow still unbroke.” W. S. J. 


We have just fitted up a Printshop in the University Ele- 
mentary School which has for its motto “THE Best Work WE 
Can Do.” 

With this understanding, the University Elementary School 
has prepared a calendar in its Printshop for the good year 
Nineteen Hundred and Seven. Everybody in the school has had 
something to do with this calendar. The designs are original— 
that is, so far as things in this world can be original with any- 
body—and we decided for ourselves everything about it except 
the number of days in the year. 

The price of this calendar is fifty cents; by mail sixty cents. 
We have printed one thousand copies, and no more will be 


printed for anybody. We are expecting to do two things with 
the money that we receive. First, we shall pay our honest debts; 
second, we know some children who do not have a fair chance, 


and we are going to give them a lift. If people send us their 
names and money, we shall send out the calendars, as long as 
they last, in the order the names come in. We shall get the 
word if you write to THe UNiversiry ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINTSHOP, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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the book is expressive of educational ideals that are sensible and progressive. 
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GINN & CO., BOSTON 


Second and Third Readers. By JosrepH H. Wave and EmMMa Sylvester. Cloth, 
1z2mo. Illustrated. 
a 


The Sunshine Primer. By Marton I. Noyes and Kate Louise Guitp. Cloth, 
12mo. Pp. 128. Illustrated in color. $0.40. 


FREIDENKER PUB. CO., MILWAUKEE 


200 Indoor and Outdoor Gymnastic Games. By Maria Grey. Cloth. Pp. 63. 








